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HAPPINESS AND HEALTH. 


A HALe gentleman of ninety-four had one evening 
contributed largely to the entertainment of a social 
party by his performances on the violin. After his 
departure, the remainder of the company set them- 
selves to speculating on the causes of the good health 
and soundness of condition which he continued to enjoy 
at so advanced an age. After many theories had been 
discussed, one gentleman, who happened to be a near 
relative of the venerable violinist, told his companions 
that ‘he believed they were all wrong—upon good 
grounds of observation, it was his conviction that 
Mr —— owed his singular length of days and good 
health to nothing else than his playing on the violin! 
He had been a player on that instrument for the last 
seventy-eight years, had during that time played more 
or less every day, enjoyed it keenly, made others 
happy by his strains, and derived happiness from 
seeing them happy: lively music had been the very 
salt of life to him—he scarcely ever knew what it 
was to be dull or in low spirits. As there was no 
other special circumstance in his condition, it became 
apparent that Mr —— had reached an unusual age, 
in unbroken health and strength, solely by his playing 
on the fiddle!’ The company was startled at first, 
but, after a little reflection, they fully admitted that, 
in all probability, the right explanation had been 
given. 

And it undoubtedly was so. It is now quite 
settled amongst physiologists, that cheerfulness sus- 
tains, and care depresses health, and that a certain 
amount of happy sensations is necessary to the pro- 
longation of life. The doctrine works out its verity 
in a striking manner wherever there are large bodies 
of men concerned, as in military or naval expeditions. 
That officer, it is acknowledged, is sure to have the 
healthiest regiment or ship’s crew who best can sus- 
tain their cheerfulness or keep them in merriment; 
and for this reason it becomes a matter of serious 
concern to encourage the men: in the getting up of 
plays and sports among themselves. This was done 
with the best effects by Captain Parry during his 


|| compulsory wintering in the Arctic regions. We will, 
/|-on the same grounds, pledge any reputation we may 


have for wisdom to the conclusion that, in two families 
of young children, brought up in circumstances other- 
wise identical, and starting with equal advantages in 


point of constitution, that will be the healthiest, and 


come to be the most satisfactory set of men and 
women, which has been in the hands of parents 
of cheerful and kindly dispositions; which has been 
most encouraged under decent bounds, to laugh, to 


play, to dance, to sing; has been least frowned at, 
awed down, and frightened ; which, in short, has been 
made the happiest. 

Health all admit to be necessary to happiness. It 
is a commonplace of little direct value to mankind. 
Happiness is one of the pre-requisites of health—there 
is an apothegm comparatively new, and of great value. 
Yes, it is so in this world, that without a fair measure 
of happiness—that is, a tolerably continuous flow of 
easy, cheerful, and agreeable sensations—there can be 
no consistent good health, and, consequently, no such 
thing as long life. When a friend, therefore, wishes 
one ‘long life, health, and happiness,’ he uses a need- 
lessly long formula. If he were to wish us happiness 
only, he would be doing all that could be desired in 
the case. 

As the world now is, we certainly see in it a vast 
amount of unhappiness—the unhappiness which arises 
from want of physical necessaries—the unhappiness 
arising from the cares connected with social responsi- 
bilities—the unhappiness arising from moral aberra- 
tions, from misapplied and mistreated affections, 
from the infinite variety of tyrannies and cruelties we 
exercise towards each other. Most sad is the scene 
consequently presented even in the most advanced 
communities. Yet this comfort is seen through all— 
knowledge has a manifest control over the matter, by 
the improved conditions, the better regulations, the 
more equable distribution of means, which it introduces, 
as well as by the control which it gives us severally over 
our various emotions; and knowledge we know to be 
a power altogether unlimited. We may therefore 
fairly expect that happiness will be extended even till 
it overspreads all. Such appears to have been the 
constitution of humanity. While the humbler animals 
were as well at the beginning as they could be, man 
was made to start with only great potentialities; the 
perfection of his state in the world was only to be 
reached through the use of his reasonable mind 
working out the best conditions for itself. 

There is little immediate good in contemplating 
the matter in this general point of view. Enough 
for practical purposes that we see the direct bearing 
of happiness upon health, and consequently, it may 
be said, on the highest secular interests of society. 
This brings us at once to the duty we are under 
towards our fellow-creatures with regard to what we 
can do for their happiness. 

If it be true—and there seems no reason to doubt it 
—that every one of us, however humble or insigni- 
ficant, has some influence over the sensations and 
experiences of some one else—it may be as a member 
of a household, or as one of many in a workshop, or 
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as a householder in a ‘neighbourhood’—the duty of 
trying to diffuse a happy state of feeling instead of the 
opposite, may well come upon us with a deeper sense, 
if we remember what are the ultimate effects of our 
conduct—that these are really a life and death matter 
to our neighbours. None of us, it is to be presumed, 
wish to murder our neighbours. Well, but consider that 
to take from their happiness in any sensible degree is 
to shorten their expectation or chance of life. Is it not, 
then, a partial murder to make them unhappy? Make 
them, on the contrary; happy even in the smallest 
degree, cheer them with but a kind word, lessen by the 
simplest act of friendly help the load of their cares, 
and you positively add to their days upon the face of 
the earth. Can you in any way come nearer to the 
power of divinity itself, than in thus doing what in 
you lies to foster and prolong what divinity alone can 
ve? 

on humblest person may also exercise an influence 
fn this matter by the opinions regarding it which he 
forms, avows, and acts upon. It is to be feared that 
with many, happiness is not a thing quite respected as 
it ought to be. They confound it with pleasure, or 
they are more disposed to think of the serious than of 
the cheerful parts of life. The puritan view actuates 
some: there is even such a thing as a puritan severity 
without any visible connection with religion—solely 
from natural austerity, or from twisted and perverse 
sentiments. Thus in many ways, even to the enactment 
of laws, a check is imposed on the happiness of society. 
We would most respectfully appeal to all the well- 
meaning, but erring mortals here concerned, to reflect 
on what it is to deliberately will that such and such 
people shall be less happy than they seem inclined to 
be, or, what comes to the same thing, that they shall 
only be happy in a certain prescribed way. There may 
be some unpleasant-looking adjuncts in the case. A 
thousand people cannot meet in one place for any 
kind of pastime, but there will be some rude and 
reckless emotions amongst them. They may not 
always eat and drink what is sure to do them good. 
Still the great question remains, is there not more 
benefit from the happiness they have had together, than 
harm from these little drawbacks? And it may also 
be asked, can we safely dispense with the happiness, 
even were it only to be purchased at a greater cost? 
Can human beings be moral, without being allowed a 
certain daily pabulum of happiness, as well as other 
necessaries? It is much to be feared not: at least, 
we have always found that a too austere frame of life, 
imposed upon them by whatever force, and for howso- 
ever good purposes, only led to a reaction in which all 
decent restraints were swept away. ‘There is one 
thing, too, which very good people never think of, but 
which they ought seriously to lay to heart—namely, 
effects of high-strung virtue, its tastes, habits, 
opinions, in creating or promoting the growth of 
opposite—as, for example, through the privilege 
assumes of avoiding all contact of the erring, or 
through the discouraging effect of a condemnation 
which they mean to be wholesome, and therefore make 
more severe than the delinquent can own to be just. 
It is doubtless in great part owing to this very cause, 
that there is never so large and wretched a class of 
abandoned or refuse people in rude as in civilised 
communities. We would have the good, then, to try 
eaten designs and wishes less in the 
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condemnation of errors than in measures for their 


prevention, among which, they may be assured, none 
can be more effectual than the promotion of a reason- 
able and innocent happiness. By this the lives of men 
are made more healthy; their dependence on hurtful 
stimulants is lessened; they become altogether a more 
satisfactory spectacle to both God and man. 


FRENCH JUSTICE IN ALGERIA, 
THE FELON BUSH. 


Scene I.—The interior audience-chamber, presided 
over by the French Resident, who is surrounded by 
his suite. Inside—the kaids and other native official 
personages ; outsid plainants, witnesses, messen- 
gers, and the whole medley of the Arab population. 

French Resident. (To his chaouch—a sort of beadle, 
constable, and crier united.) Admit a complainant, 

The Chaouch. Instantly. (He opens the door, and 
leads in by the arm a young man tolerably well 
dressed, with a pale face, a sprouting beard, very 
restless eyes, and in general aspect timid and embar- 
rassed. The youth casts an uncertain glance over 
the assembly, and begins shouting, without knowing 
where to address himself.) 

Plaintiff. I have been robbed! I have been robbed! 

F. R. Of what have you been robbed? And where 
did the robbery take place? 

P. (Without attending to the question.) I come 
to make a complaint. I have been robbed. (He turns 
his head in every direction, not knowing to whom he 
has replied, and seems completely in a maze.) 

Chaouch. But don’t you see? Look towards the 
Agha (the title the Arabs generally give to the chief 
officer of the bureau), since he is the person you have 
to address. There; see where he is! ‘Turn yourself 
in that direction. 

P. 1 invoke Allah and his justice! I invoke Allah 
and his justice! I invoke Allah and his justice! I 
have been robbed! 

F. R. You have already said so. But answer me. 
Of what have you been robbed? and in what tribe did 
the robbery take place ? 

P.1 beg your pardon. I do not understand you. 
(Shouting)—I do not understand French. 

F. R. But I fancied I spoke to you in the 
possible Arabic. You cannot have listened atten- 
tively. (Raising his voice)—Open your ears; I am 
speaking to you in Arabic, and not in French. 

C. (To the plaintiff.) How’s this! Don’t you 
know he is speaking Arabic?—he speaks it better 
than you or I. By the head of the prophet, your 
senses must be turned topsy-turvy. 

P. (To the chaouch.) I thought that as he was 
dressed French fashion, he talked in the same way. 
But I did understand the last words he said. True; 
he speaks Arabic. That will be convenient for the 
settlement of my business. 

F. R. Well, then, since you understand me now, 
just answer my first questions. Of what have you 
been robbed? and where did the robbery take place? 

P. Bou Tekrouide has stolen my mule. 

F. R. What! Bou Tekrouide, the kaid of the 
Ouled Medaguin? You doubtless mean to say, some 
of his people; for he himself has mules enough without 
stealing them on the highway. 

Bou Tekrouide. (To the plaintiff.) Ah! Si Hhamed, 
you are a mylord (a title ordinarily given by the 
Arabs to their marabouts, priests, or saints); can you 
really assert that I have ever stolen anything from 
ve but i people. 

. It was not you; it was your 5 

F. R. Tell me how the affair happened, that I may 
be a little enlightened upon the subject. 

P. (Somewhat more at ease.) I went to borrow a 
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sidi krelil (a law-book) from the Ouled Sidi Calhha, 
marabouts of the Ouled Medaguin. I arrived there 
in the evening at nightfall, and I tied up my mule, 
without suspicion, at the door of my host’s tent. The 
ground was perfectly naked; there was not a single 
hiding-place for thieves. And, besides, I thought that 
the Ouled Medaguin, like other people, would respect 
the property of their marabouts, for fear of drawing 
down the vengeance of Heaven. I went to rest, 
then, in perfect tranquillity. During the night, I 
arose to go and breathe the air, and went up to a 
bush which I met with, at twenty paces’ distance 
from the tent. When I lay down again, the idea of 
this bush continued to haunt me. It appeared to me 
that I had not seen it on arriving the previous evening. 
Nevertheless, I went to sleep again. A few instants 
afterwards, I was once more awake; and, casting a 
glance upon my mule, I perceived in front of her a 
bush, on which she seemed to be browsing. I looked 
towards the position of the other, and could see 
nothing of it. The two bushes were so exactly alike, 
that the thought struck me that perhaps the ancestor 
of the Ouled Sidi Calhha—Allah have mercy upon 
him !—had done me the favour to transport the former 
to my mule, to replace her straw, which was running 
short. I could not, in fact, admit the possibility of 
the bush’s having travelled alone, without the aid of 
some supernatural power. I was puzzled and absorbed 
in my reflections, still gazing at my animal. All on 
a sudden, I observed my bush to shake and tremble; 
and then a man got out of it, jumped upon the back 
of my mule, and started off at full gallop. I was 
robbed. ‘The bush was a man. It was an Ouled 
Medaguin—may Allah curse them! I comprehended 
then, to my sorrow, the marvellous travels of that 
diabolical bush; and that I should take the air close 
by it, and see nothing all the while! By the benedic- 
tion of my grandfather, Si Hhamed— Allah have mercy 
upon him !—it is too bad. 

F. R. It is certainly a singular mode of stealing. 

Bou Tekrouide. Gracious Allah! there is nothing 
at all surprising in it. The Ouled Medaguin are 
always in that way. I am their kaid, but I do not 
attempt to conceal their little failings. They are 
thieves, ’tis true; but that is the very reason why 
people should be cautious when they pass the night in 
their company. 

F. R. A pleasant answer! Are you not aware that 
it is your duty to protect strangers, and that the 
orders on this subject are precise? And, then, who 
would mistrust a bush, and suppose it to be the means 
of such diabolical tricks ? 

B. T. But bush-thieving is well known throughout 
the whole country. (With some pride)—The Ouled 
Medaguin are the inventors of it. Under the Turks, 
'|when the police was inefficient, they practised it on 
a grand scale. I shall never forget the thirty 
camels and seventeen mares that were carried off 
in this way in one single night, from a caravan which 
eame from the south to purchase grain. Forty- 
seven Medaguins, exactly the number of the stolen 
animals, transformed themselves into bushes, and in- 
sensibly approached, to be eaten by their future prey, 
under the very noses of the masters and the watchmen 
whom they had appointed. Then, at a given signal, 
every bush sent forth its man, and every man took 
possession of his beast, to the great astonishment of 
the people, who believed the whole thing the work 
of the devil, and took the Ouled Medaguins to be 
his ministering demons. ‘ 

F. R. Faith! they were not far from the truth. 
The devil alone can have sent into the world such 
people as the Ouled Medaguin. Is there no possibility 
of improving them, except by utter extermination ? 

B. T. Oh, but they are greatly changed, ever since 


would take good care now how they played such a 
trick. Some time ago they decided, in their council 
of notables, to give up bush-thieving, as carrying 
things a little too far; and therefore I am greatl 
surprised to hear what has happened to Si H 

It is really incredible. , 

F. R. It is perfectly credible, according to my ideas. 
It is, moreover, a very easy matter to set right; you 
will tell your people that I allow them a fortnight to 
restore the mule, and to catch the thief. If, at the 
end of that time, they have not done so, they shall 
reimburse its value to the owner, and pay into the 
treasury a fine of ten times that amount. (To Si 
Hhamed)—How much was your mule worth? 

P. My mule! She was the handsomest mule in the 
place. Every one will testify that such a mule was 
never seen for perfection of form and swiftness of pace. 
She was worth at least two hundred douros. I refused 
a hundred and eighty at the last market. 

B. T. Two hundred douros for your mule! May 
Sidi-Ben-Abd-Alla blind my eyes and cripple my 
limbs, if she was worth so much as thirty ! 

P. By the justice of the Master of Worlds !—by the 
benediction of the Holy Chamber, I have only spoken - 
the truth! May Sidi-Bou-Krari wither my tongue, 
= __— me to the twentieth generation, if I have 
i 
F. R. In this fashion, I see it is impossible to arrive 
at the truth by means of either testimony. You both 
of you swear with equal facility ; and the assertion of 
the one is as good as that of the other. I shall else- 
where obtain information as to the value of the- 
mule; and as that is not required till the interval 
allowed the Ouled Medaguin has elapsed, I shall 
have plenty of time for it. (To Si Hhamed)—You 
may now retire; you will return in a fortnight. (To 
Bou Tekrouide)—And you, remember my conditions. 
B.T. 1 will do what Allah has written. Do not 
require impossibilities. 

F, R. I shall know how to appreciate your efforts. 


ARAB LOVE. 


Scene II.—A female plaintiff is introduced, a girl of 
eighteen, beautiful both in face and figure, of the Arab 
type in its purest form, and as simply and neatly 
dressed as a woman of the middle rank can be. Unlike 
the plaintiffs of the other sex, she seems perfect] 
competent to state her case, and expresses herse 
with a clearness and decision that are rarely met 
with in Arab women. It is evident that she is under 
the influence of some genuine and powerful sentiment ; 
in other words, that her soul is illumined by a ray of 
faith. She commences speaking, without requiring 
to be interrogated. 

Plaintiff. I am come to zou because here neither 
justice nor truth is to be found, except amongst the 
French. It is useless for them to deceive us, and shut 
us up in our tents; we see your works, and we know 
you well. 

French Resident. My daughter, your words impress 
me with a favourable opinion of you. Speak without 
fear; and be assured that everything possible shall 
done to aid you. 

P. Oh! I do speak without alarm. It is not here 
that a woman need be afraid—I have never felt more 
at ease. 

F. R. Quite right, my child. What complaint have 
you to make? Has any injustice been done to you? 

P. I will tell you all, and that truly; for you are |, 
the only one who can understand me, and support my 
rights. My name is Ourida Bent Douni; I am the 
daughter of Douni Ben, the khhab of the tribe of the 
Beni Todjar, and I have to complain of my own 
father, who wants to force me to marry his neighbour, 


you have governed the country. Certainly, they 


Mammar Belasenan, an ugly and infirm old man. 
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F. R. How came your father to entertain so unfor- 
tunate an idea? Could he be seduced by the dowry 
offered by Belasenan? Does he wish, like so many 
others, to sacrifice his child for a few crowns? 

P. No; the dowry has nothing to do with this affair. 
My father wishes to marry Belasenan’s daughter; and 
Belasenan refuses to yield her, except on condition 
that I am given in exchange. I have resisted this 
witli all my strength; because the man to whom I am 
to be transferred fills me with aversion. My refusal 
has brought upon me my father’s anger, with blows 
and bad treatment of every description. They bound 
me fast. Here; look at my arms still bruised by the 
rope, which I broke—or rather which (the plaintiff 
here falls into a most becoming state of embarrass- 
ment)—which was broken for me. For, without that 
aid, I know not what would have become of me. 

F. R. Let us see, my child; lay aside all bashfulness. 
It is desirable you should tell me what that aid was, 
although I fancy I can guess it. Since you seem to 
understand our nation so well, you ought to know that 
a sincere attachment is always respected and honoured 
amongst us, and that we despise only hypocrisy and 
falsehood. Speak without hesitation. ‘Tell me all 
you have on your mind. 

P. (With a burst of natural feeling.) Yes; I will 
tell him. And why not? Ought I to conceal any- 
thing from you? It was not I myself who broke my 
bonds; I had not sufficient strength for that. It was 
Hhabib Oulid Galb, a brave horseman, and one of your 
Makrezen. 

F. R. Whom you prefer to Belasenan, do you not? 

P. Yes; I love him. Why not avow it? What 
harm is there in that? I had much rather die at 
once, than belong to any other man than him! 

F. R. Good, very good, my child; your sincerity 
and openness of heart do you the greatest possible 
honour. I give you my word, you shall have satis- 
faction. But let me have a full and clear explanation: 
did Oulid Galb carry you off? 

P. Oh, I am not ashamed to tell you all. We have 
loved each other for more than a year, ever since 
Ben Tiam’s wedding, where he saw me dance with the 
women of the tribe, and where I witnessed his per- 
formance of the exercises better than any other rider 
of all the assembled goums. Afterwards, being aware 
of my father’s violent temper, he often tried to per- 
suade me to elope with him. I always refused: but 
my patience was at last exhausted. On finding myself 
bound fast and beaten, I sent Bent Soudan, our 
negress, to inform him ; but I swear, by the head of the 
prophet, that we came at once straight to you. 

F. R. I believe you. He accompanied you hither. 
He is here, then? 

P. Yes, certainly, he is here; but of course he did 
not dare to present himself with me. 

Orders are immediately given for the introduction 
of Oulid Galb, who does not keep the court wait- 
ing long. He is a handsome young man, with a 
countenance at once mild and energetic, and in 
complete and orderly horseman’s costume. A glance 
is sufficient to justify the plaintiff in preferring him 
to the decrepit Belasenan. His attitude betrays a 
certain degree of uneasiness, but only from the fear 
lest his wishes should be disappointed. 

P. (To the cavalier.) Fear nothing. I have told 
the Agha all: he knows everything. 

Oulid Galb. (Evidently more at his ease.) Glory 
to Allah! You were right to tell him; for, as for 
me, I should have found some difficulty in doing so. 

F. R. Very well. I see I shall be able to make 
short work of it. (To Oulid)—Will you marry 
this woman? (The young man shouts the most 
decided ‘Yes!’ that ever was heard under like cir- 


more pointedly affirmative, but certainly shriller, than 
the former one.) After your mutual consent, in the 
name of Allah, who has inspired your love, I declare 
you man and wife. (To the kadi)—Draw up the act 
of marriage immediately. 

The Kadi. (A little out of countenance.) But, 
Sidi, Sidi Krelil, in the chapter on the union of the 
sexes—— 

F. R. My friend, I know very well what Sidi Krelil 
says. He would direct me to restore the daughter to 
her father, and, in spite of her repugnance and her 
protestations, would make her m a man whom she 
detests, and who is old enough to be her grandfather, 
But, then, you easily foresee what would happen if I 
were mad enough to follow his rules. Either Belase- 
nan would murder this poor girl, or else she would 
elope with the man whom she loves, thereby causing a 
public scandal. Is not the dilemma plain to you 
all? (Here a slight murmur of assent arises in the 
assembly, piercing the thick strata of prejudice which 
envelop it.) Now, since by obeying the law you want 
to revive, I cause an evil or acrime; and since by 
violating its directions, I produce nothing but good, 
is it not better to take the latter alternative? 

The Kadi. But it is nevertheless written in the 
commentaries of Sidi El Khhal, that—— 

F. R. Your Sidi El Khhal tells us no more about 
the matter than Sidi Krelil. Those who make laws, 
and those who write commentaries upon them, can 
say but one and the same thing; namely, that they 
must be obeyed. But when a law is not in harmony 
with the human heart, it is constantly violated, how- 
ever cruel may be the penalties which enforce it. 
The law in question has been absurdly enacted in 
flagrant opposition to the human heart; and one of 
the two, either the law or the human heart, must 
necessarily sometimes give way. The law has yielded 
in the present instance, and why? Because the law 
is the work of man, while the human heart is the 
work of Allah. But I fear you do not comprehend 
this logic. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, nine-tenths of whom fancy 
they are listening to 2 Chinese oration). What admir- 
able words! It is the spirit of Allah speaking by 
your mouth! 

F. R. (To the kadi.) Well! Does your conscience 
now permit you to draw up the act in question ? 

The Kadi (in a fit of common sense, which now and 
then seizes him). By the justice of Allah! With all 
my heart. It can do nothing but good. 

F. R. Note well, all you who hear me. I wish the 
Arabs practised less the crimes of falsehood, theft, and 
Sane and more frequently married the women they 

ove. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, with a charming smile, before 
which the last layer of prejudice promises to vanish). 
Sidi Boukrari! I call that speaking! 

Ben Safi. Oh, certainly. You do quite right in 
marrying this poor girl. I know her father, who is 
an old curmudgeon that would skin his own child alive 
for a douro. 

F. R. I never had any doubts on that subject. (To 
the kadi)—Where is the act? There is no need to 
mention any dowry for the father; for if he should 
come to claim it, you will tell him that the blows 
he gave his daughter will be reckoned as a set-off 
against it. 

The kadi draws up the act, with the usual forms, 
gravity, and spectacles. The precious paper is then 
presented, by the French resident himself, to the new- 
married couple, who, in their eagerness to seize it, 
run a risk of tearing it in pieces. Glories to Allah, 
cries of joy, and innumerable benedictions, flow from 
their mouths. They depart at last, after two or three 
times mistaking their way out, in their delirium of 


cumstances.) And you: will you take this man for 
your husband? ( emits another ‘Yes!’ not 


happiness. The assembly, involuntarily affected by 
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the scene, and unused to a sincere display of warm 
and natural sentiment, are decidedly satisfied with 
this daring violation of the law. 


THE NUN OF KENT. 


Ix the year 1525, Henry VIII. being king, there 
lived in the parish of Aldington, in Kent, a certain 
Thomas Cobb, bailiff or steward of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who possessed an estate there. Among 
the servants of this Thomas Cobb was a country girl 
called Elizabeth Barton—a decent person, so far as 
one can learn, but of mere ordinary character, and 
until that year having shewn nothing unusual in her 
temperament. She was then, however, attacked by 
some disease, which reduced her, after many months 
of suffering, to that abnormal and singular condition 
in which she exhibited the phenomena known to 
modern wonder-seekers under the name of somnam- 
bulism or clairvoyance. The scientific value of such 


doubt ‘the speeches which she had spoken came 
of God ; and bidding him keep him diligent account of 
all her utterances.’ Cobb, the bailiff, being encouraged 
by such high atthority, would not keep any longer 
in his kitchen a prophetess with the archbishop’s 
imprimatur upon her; and so, on returning, as soon 
as the girl was sufficiently recovered from her illness 
to leave her bed, he caused her to sit at his own table 
with his mistress and the parson. The story spread 
rapidly through the country; inquisitive foolish 
people came about her to try her skill with questions; 
and her illness, as she subsequently confessed, having 
then left her, and only her reputation remaining, she 
bethought herself whether it might not be possible 
to preserve it a little longer. ‘Perceiving herself to 
be much made of, to be magnified and much set by, 
by reason of trifling words spoken unadvisedly by 
idleness of her brain, she conceived in her mind that 
having so good success, and furthermore from so small 
an occasion, and nothing to be esteemed, she might 


phenomena is still undetermined; but that they are | adventure further to enterprise, and essay what she 
not purely imaginary, is generally agreed. In the could do, being in good advisement and remembrance.’ 
histories of all countries and of all times, we are! So it is written of her in a Rolls House manuscript. 
familiar with accounts of young women of bad health | Her fits no longer recurred naturally, but she was 
and irritable nerves, who have manifested at recurring | able to reproduce either the reality or the appearance 
periods certain unusual powers; and these exhibitions | of them; and she continued to improvise her oracles 
have had especial attraction for superstitious persons. with such ability as she could command, and with 
Tn the sixteenth century, when demoniacal possession | tolerable success. 

was the explanation received of ordinary insanity, it! In this undertaking she was speedily provided with 
would not seem illogical to recognise in a manifestation | an efficient coadjutor. The Catholic Church had for 
still more uncommon, the presence of a supernatural | some time been rather unproductive of miracles, and 


agency ; and we cannot easily make too great allowance 
for the moral derangement likely to follow, when a 
weak girl found herself suddenly possessed of powers 
which she was unable to comprehend. Bearing this in 
mind, the story we are proceeding to relate will not be 
altogether unintelligible. 


| 


as heresy was raising its head and attracting converts, 
so favourable an occurrence as the present was not 
to be allowed to pass without results. The archbishop 
sent his comptroller to the prior of Christchurch at 
Canterbury, with directions that two monks whom he 
especially named—Doctor Bocking, the cellarer, and 


This Elizabeth Barton, it seems, ‘in the trances, of Dan William Hadley—should go to Aldington to 
which she had divers and many, consequent upon) wbserve. At first, not knowing what was before them, 


her illness, told wondrously things done and said in| both prior and monks were unwilling to meddle with 


other places whereat she was neither herself present, ! the matter. Beginning to inquire into it, however, 
nor yet had heard report thereof.’ To simple-minded they soon perceived to what account it might be turned. 
people, under the beliefs then impressed by the church, | Bocking—selected, no\doubt, from previous knowledge 
the natural explanation of such a marvel was, that | of his qualities—was a man devoted to his order, and 
she must be possessed either by the Holy Ghost or not over-scrupulous as to the means of furthering its 
by the devil. ‘The archbishop’s bailiff, not feeling | interests. He quickly discovered material in Elizabeth 
himself able to decide in a case of so much gravity, | Barton too rich to be allowed to waste itself in a 
called in the advice of the parish priest, one Richard | country village. Whether he himself believed in her 
Masters ; and together they observed carefully all that | or not, he was anxious to insure the belief of others, 
fell from her. ‘The girl had been hitherto well disposed, | and he therefore set himself to assist her inspiration 
as the priest probably knew; she had been brought | towards more effective utterance. Conversing with 
up religiously ; and her mind running upon what was her in her intervals of quiet, he discovered that she 
most familiar to it, ‘she spake words of marvellous was wholly ignorant, and unprovided with any stock 
holyness in rebuke of sin and vice ;’ or, as ancthes | of mental or imaginative furniture; and that conse- 
account says, ‘she spake very godly certain things | quently her prophecies were without body, and too 
concerning the seven deadly sins and the ten com-| indefinite to be theologically available. This defect 


mandments.’ This seemed satisfactory as to the source | he remedied by instructing her in the Catholic legends, 
of inspiration. 


clairvoyance, or whatever it was, was the miracle in 
attestation. 

What the commission might be, was not immediately 
conjectured ; but it was obvious that an occurrence of 
such moment was not to be kept concealed in the 
parish of Aldington; the priest mounted his horse, 
and rode post-haste to Lambeth with the news to the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; and the story having lost 
nothing of its marvel by the way, the archbishop— 
poor old Warham—who was fast sinking into dotage, 
instead of ordering a careful inquiry, and appointing 
some competent person to conduct it, listened with 
greedy interest ; assuring Father Richard that beyond 


It was clearly not a devil that spoke | and by acquainting her with the revelations of certain 
words against sin, and therefore, as there was no/| female saints. 
other alternative, it was plain that God had visited | 
her. Her powers being thus assuredly from Heaven, | 
it was plain also, by a natural sequence of reasoning, | 
that she held some divine commission, of which her 


In these women she found an enlarged 
reflection of herself; the details of their visions enriched 
her imagery; and being provided with such fair 
examples, she was able to shape herself into fuller 
resemblance to the traditionary models. 

As she became more proficient, Father Bocking 
extended his lessons to the Protestant controversy, 
which was then in its early stages of agitation; initi- 
ating his pupil into the mysteries of justification, 
sacramental grace, and the power of the keys. The 
adept damsel redelivered his instructions to the world 
in her moments of possession; and the world, with its 
great discernment, discovered a miraculous manifest- 
ation in the marvellous utterances of the untaught 
peasant. Lists of these pregnant sayings were for- 
warded regularly to the archbishop, some of which may 
still lie mouldering in the Lambeth library. It is idle 
to inquire how far the girl was as yet conscious of 


| | | 
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falsehood. She was probably deep in lying before she 
Fanaticism and deceit are curiously 
related to each other; and not unfrequently is a 
i first deceived, and the last who is 


Father Bocking’s instructions had made her ac- 
quainted, amongst other things, with sundry stories of 
miraculous cures. The healing of diseases by super- 
natural means was a matter of ordinary belief, and 
seemed a more orthodox form of credential than the 
mere faculty of second-sight, which alone the girl 
had hitherto exhibited. Being now cured of her real 
disorder, yet able to counterfeit the appearance of it, 
she could find no difficulty in arranging in her own 
case a miracle of the established kind, and so striking 
an incident would obviously answer a further end. In 
the parish was a chapel of the Virgin, which was a 
place of pilgrimage; the pilgrims added something to 
the income of the priest; and if, by a fresh demon- 
stration of the Virgin’s presence at the spot, the 
number of these pilgrims could be increased, they 
would add more. For both reasons, therefore, the 
miracle was desired; and the priest and the monk 
were agreed that any means were justifiable which 
would encourage the devotion of the people. Accord- 
ingly, the girl announced, in one of her trances, that 
‘she would never take health of her body till such 
time as she had visited the image of our Lady’ in that 
chapel. The Virgin had herself appeared to her, she 
said, and dxed a day for her appearance there, and 
had promised to present herself in person, and take 
away her disorder. The day came, and a vast con- 
course of people had been collected by the holy fathers 
to be witnesses of the marvel. The girl was con- 
ducted to the chapel by a procession of more than two 
thousand persons, headed by the monk, the clergyman, 
and many other religious persons, the whole multitude 
‘singing the Litany, and saying divers psalms and 
orations by the way.’ 

‘And when she was brought thither,’ says the record, 
‘and laid before the image of our Lady, her face was 
wonderfully disfigured, her tongue hanging out, and 
her eyes being in a manner plucked out and laid upon 
her cheeks, and so greatly deformed. There was then 
heard a voice speaking within her belly, as it had 
been in a tonne, her lips not greatly moving; she all 
that while continuing by the space of three hours or 
more in a trance. The which voice, when it told of 
anything of the joys of heaven, spake so sweetly and 
so heavenly, that every man was ravished with the 
hearing thereof; and contrary wise, when it told any- 
thing of hell, it spake so horribly and terribly, that it 
put the hearers in a great fear. It spake also many 
things for the confirmation of pilgrimages and trentals, 

ing of masses and confession, and many other 
such things. And after she had lyen there a long 
she came to herself again, and was perfectly 
this miracle was finished and solemnly 
a book was written of all the whole story 
put into print; which ever since that 
th been commonly sold, and gone abroad among 
people.’* 
The miracle successfully accomplished, Aldington 
considered to be no longer a fit residence for a 
t so favoured and distinguished. The Virgin, it 
s, informed her that she was to leave the bailiff’s 


if 


Bocking was to be her spiritual father. The priory 
of St Sepulchre’s, Canterbury, was chosen for the 

lace of her profession ; and as soon as she was estab- 
fished in her cell, she became a recognised priestess or 
prophetess, alternately communicating revelations, or 


indulging the curiosity of foolish persons who desired 
to consult her, and for both services consenting to be 
paid. The church had by this time spread her repu- 
tation through all England. The book of her oracles, 
which soon extended to a considerable volume, was 
even shewn by Archbishop Warham to the king. 
Henry sent it as a curiosity to Sir Thomas More, 
desiring him to look at it, and give an opinion on its 
merits. More pronounced it ‘a right poor production, 
such as any simple woman might speak of her own 
wit;’ and Henry himself is said to have ‘ esteemed the 
matter as light as it afterwards proved lewd.’ But 
the world in general was less critical. ‘Divers and 
many, as well great men of the realm as mean men, 
and many learned men, but specially many religious 
men, had great confidence in her, and often resorted 
to her.* They ‘consulted her much as to the will of 
God touching the heresies and schisms in the realm;’ 
to which questions, her answers, being dictated by her 
confessor, were all which the most eager churchman 
could desire. Her position becoming more and more 
established, her visions, which had formerly been 
occasional, took a shape of regularity. Once a fort- 
night, she was taken up into heaven, mingling in the 
spirit with saints and angels, and reporting of heavenly 
delights. The place of ascent was usually the priory 
chapel, to which it was essential, therefore, that she 
should have continual access, and which, in conse- 
quence, she was allowed to enter at her pleasure, 
What she was accustomed to do there, when alone, 
was never clearly known; but she related many 
startling stories, not always of the most decent kind, 
touching attempts made by the devil to lead her more 
or less astray. Devils and angels, indeed, alternately 
visited her cell; and on one occasion, Satan burnt a 
mark upon her hand, which she exhibited publicly, 
and to which the monks were in the habit of appealing 
when there were any signs of scepticism in the visitors 
to the priory. On the occasion of these infernal 
visits, exceedingly unsavoury ‘ smokes’ were seen to 
issue from her chamber; with which, however, it was 
suspected subsequently that a quantity of brimstone 
and asafetida, found among her properties, had been 
in some way connected. But as yet the dupes of the 
imposture had no suspicion of a trick; and she was 
held up by the clergy as a witness, accredited by 
miracles, to the truth of the old faith, a living evidence 
to shame and confound the infidelity of the Protestant 
sectaries. She became a figure of great and singular 
significance ; a ‘ wise woman,’ to whom persons of the 
highest rank were not ashamed to have recourse to 
inquire the will of God, and to ask the benefit of 
her intercessory prayers, for which also they did 
not fail to pay at a rate commensurate with their 
credulity. 

This position the Nun of Kent, as she was now 
called, had achieved for herself, when the question 
was first agitated touching the divorce of his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, by Henry VIII. The monks 
at the Canterbury priory eagerly espoused the side of 
the queen, and the nun’s services were at once in 
active requisition, Absurd as the stories of her reve- 
lations may seem to us, she conducted herself, in the 
dangerous course on which she now entered, with the 
utmost audacity and adroitness. The pope and the 
English bishops had hesitated about pronouncing 
Henry’s marriage with his brother’s widow inviolable 
or the contrary; but the nun issued boldly, ‘in the 
name and by the authority of God,’ a solemn pro- 
hibition against his majesty; threatening that, if he 
divorced his wife, he should not ‘reign a month, but 
should die a villain’s death.’ Burdened with this 
message, she forced herself into the presence of Henry 
himself; and when she failed to produce any effect 


* Letter of Cranmer, 


* 25 Henry VIII. cap. 12, 


aware of the imposture. 
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house, and devote herself exclusively to religious ser- 
; vices, She was to be thenceforth ‘ Sister Elizabeth,’ | 
; especial favourite of the Virgin Mary; and Father | 
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upon his scepticism, she turned to the hesitating 
ecclesiastics who formed his council, and roused them 
into some temporary opposition to the proceeding. 
The archbishop bent under her denunciations, and, at 
her earnest request, introduced her to Cardinal Wolsey, 
then tottering on the edge of ruin, and who, in his 
confusion and perplexity, was frightened by the 
woman’s menaces, and did not know what to think 
of her pretensions. She made herself known, too, to 
the papal ambassadors, and through them she went 
so far as to threaten Pope Clement, assuming, in 
virtue of her divine commission, an authority above 
all principalities and powers. 

It is matter of history, that after prolonged and 
various negotiations with the pope, with the view 
to induce his holiness to annul his marriage with 
Catherine, Henry at length accomplished the desired 
divorce, with the sanction of the English prelates, 


and on his own responsibility married Anne Boleyn. | hear 


This proceeding, though generally acquiesced in by the 
nation, was nevertheless an occasion of great scandal 
to the higher papist party, and particularly to large 
numbers of the clergy. Prior to the marriage, Henry 
had taken the Lady Anne with him to the court of 
France, to have her there publicly recognised by 
King Francis as the future queen of England ; and on 
returning, having been delayed at Calais for a fort- 
night by gales in the Channel, Te Deums were offered 
in the churches for the king’s deliverance; since, had 
he embarked before the storm, he might have probably 
suffered shipwreck. There was at the time great 
apprehension of such a catastrophe among his loyal 
subjects; and perliaps a sort of hope on the part of 
some that he might thus be hindered from proceeding 
in the course on which he was bent. On an occasion 
of such interest, it would have hardly been becoming 
in a prophetess to be unconcerned about what was 
going on. Accordingly, we find the Nun of Kent was, 
with more frequency than usual, admitted to inter- 
views with angels. Under celestial instructions, as 
she said, she denounced the meeting between Henry 
and Francis as a conspiracy against Heaven; and 
declared that if the former persisted in his resolution 
of marrying Anne Boleyn, she was commissioned by 
God to tell him that he should lose his kingdom. She 
did not specify the manner in which the sentence would 
be carried into effect, but, in different revelations, fixed 
the date of its infliction variously at one month or six 
months after the marriage. The marriage, however, 
eventually took place; and though several consequences 
followed thereupon, the fulfilment of the nun’s pre- 
diction was not one of them. The one month, six 
months, nine months passed over, and Henry was 
still the king of England. His child—the renowned 
Elizabeth—was born and was baptised, and no divine 
thunder had interposed ; only a mere harmless verbal 
thunder, from a poor old man at Rome—the poor old 
pope, namely, who, in his aimless vacillation, had not 
dared either to sanction or forbid the marriage. 

The nun, however, and her friar advisers were 
counting on other methods of securing the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of a more effective sort than super- 
natural agency. The career on which they had entered 
was too fascinating to allow them to forsake it on the 
failure of their immediate expectation. The first reve- 
lation not being answered by the event, a second was 
produced as an interpretation of it; which, however, 
was not published like the other, but whispered in 
secret to persons whose dispositions were known to 
be unfavourable towards the king. It-was now inti- 
mated that, though Henry continued king in the sight 
of the world, yet God did not acknowledge him; and 
the disaffected were left to draw the inference, that 
they were no longer bounden to be his subjects ;’ 
‘which,’ said the report of the commissioners, ‘ might 
have put the king and the queen’s grace in jeopardy 


danger i 

Here, then, we find the nun and her accomplices 
floundering in the labyrinths of treason. They were 
in correspondence with the pope, who had threatened 
Henry with excommunication; the nun had attested 
her divine commission by miracles, dnd had been 
recognised as a saint by an archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the regular orders of the clergy throughout the realm 
were known to regard her as inspired; and when it 
was recollected that the king was distinctly threatened 
with dying ‘a villain’s death,’ and that these and 
similar prophecies were carefully written out, and 
were in private circulation through the country, the 
matter assumed a dangerous complexion; it became 
at once essential to ascertain how far, and among what 
classes of the state, these things had penetrated. 
Accordingly, in the middle of November 1533, we 

of a commission sitting at Lambeth, composed of 
Cromwell, Cranmer, and Latimer, for the purpose of 
ravelling out the threads of this strange story; from 
which, when the whole was disentangled, it 
that the divorced Queen Catherine, her daughter, the 
Princess Mary, and a large and formidable party in 
the country, had come to the opinion, on the faith 
of the aforesaid revelation, that the king had forfeited 
his crown ; that his death—either by visitation of God 
or by the visitation of man—was expected daily; 
and that whether his death took place or not, a revolu- 
tion was seemingly impending, which would place the 
princess on the throne. No sooner were the com- 
missioners in possession of the general facts, than the 
principal parties—that is to say, the nun herself, and 
five of the monks of Christ Church at Canterbury— 
were arrested, and sent to the Tower to be ‘ examined.’ 
A common method of ‘examining,’ in those days, was 
by that delicate process called ‘ torture,’ which probably 
the monks endured, to bring them to confession. 
nun, however, was not tortured. On her first arrest, 
she was obstinate in maintaining her prophetic charac- 
ter; and she is said to have been detected in sending 
messages to her friends, ‘to animate them to adhere 
to her and to her prophecies.’ But her courage shortly 
ebbed away under the hard reality of her position. 
She began to make confession—a full confession, in 


—Father Bocking, Father Rich, Father Rysby, Father 
Dering, and Father Goold—had assisted the nun in 
inventing her ‘revelations;’ and as apostles of dis- 
turbance, they had travelled about the country to 
communicate them in whatever quarters they 
likely to be welcomed. When it is remembered that 
Archbishop Warham had been one of the foremost 
dupes of this woman, and that even Wolsey’s ex- 
perience and ability had not prevented him from 
believing in her power, we need not be surprised to 
find high names among those who were impli 

Vast numbers of abbots and priors, and of 

and secular clergy, country gentlemen, and 
merchants, were included in the list. Fisher, Bi 

of Rochester, had ‘wept for joy’ at the first utter- 
ances of the prophetess; and Sir Thomas More, ‘who 
at first did little regard the said revelations, afterw 

did greatly rejoice to hear them.’ The nun, too, had 


revelation, that her cause would 
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conspirators, however, had deemed it prudent to wait 
until the pope should have pronounced sentence against 
Henry for his contumacy, and absolved the English 
nation from its allegiance. On such sentence being 
published, the nun was in readiness to blow the trum- 
pet of insurrection, and had already organised a corps 
of fanatical friars, who, when the signal was given, 
were-—sitnultaneously to throw themselves into the 
midst of the people, and call upon them to rise in 
the name of God, and forcibly overturn the government. 
The scheme, in the form which it had so far assumed, 
was indeed rather an appeal to fanaticism than a plot 
calculated to lay hold of the deeper mind of the 
country; but as an indication of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which was stealing over the minds of men, 
it assumed an importance which it would not, at 
other times, have received from its intrinsic character. 
The guilt of the principal offenders, however, admitted 
of no doubt; and as soon as the commissioners were 
satisfied that there was nothing further to be discovered, 
the nun, with the monks, was brought to trial before 
the Star-Chamber—a trial which was followed by an 
immediate conviction. 

The poor girl finding herself at this conclusion, 
after seven years of vanity, in which she had played 
with popes and queens, and princesses and arch- 
bishops, now, when the dream was thus rudely broken, 
in the revulsion of feeling could see nothing in herself 
but a convicted im Much as we may condemn, 
we can hardly refuse to pity her. The misfortunes of 
her sickness had exposed her to temptations far beyond 
the strength of an ordinary woman; and the guilt 
which she passionately took upon herself, rested far 
more truly with the knavery of the Christ Church 
monks and the incredible folly of Archbishop Warham. 
But the times were too stern to admit of nice dis- 
tinctions. No immediate sentence was pronounced ; 
but it was thought desirable, for the satisfaction of the 
people, that a confession should be made in public by 
the nun and her companions. The Sunday following 
their trial, they were accordingly placed on a raised 
platform at Paul’s Cross, by the side of the pulpit, 
and when the sermon was over, they one by one 
delivered their ‘bills’ or confessions to the preacher, 
which by him were read to the assembled crowd. The 
nun’s statement ran as follows: ‘I, Dame Elizabeth 
Barton, do confess that I, most miserable and wretched 

, have been the original of all this mischief, and 
= my falsehood I have deceived all these persons (the 
monks who were her accomplices), and many more; 
whereby I have most grievously offended Almighty 
God, and my most noble sovereign the king's grace. 
Wherefore, I humbly, and with heart most sorrowful, 
desire you to pray to Almighty God for my miserable 

and make supplication for me to my sovereign for 
his gracious mercy and pardon.’ After this acknow- 
ledgment, the prisoners were remanded to the Tower, 
and their ultimate fate reserved for the consideration 
of parliament, which was to meet about the middle of 
the ensuing month of January. 

When parliament assembled, the memorable act was 
passed (25 Henry VIII, c. 21) declaring the abolition 
of the papal authority in England ; accompanied, how- 
ever, by a declaration that in separating from the 
pope the kingdom was not separating from the unity 
of the faith. This arduous business finished, the case 
of the Nun of Kent and her accomplices was proceeded 
with. Their offence being plainly high treason, and 
their own confessions removing all uncertainty about 
their guilt, the sentence which followed was inevitable. 
The bill of attainder was most explicit in its details, 
going carefully through the history of the imposture, 
and dwelling on the separate acts of each offender. 
On the 21st of March, after being deliberately con- 
sidered by both Houses, it received the royal assent, 


nun herself, Richard Masters, and the five friars, 
found guilty of high treason, were to die; the Bishop 
of Rochester, Father Abel, Queen Catherine's con- 
fessor, and four more, were sentenced for misprision of 
treason to forfeiture of goods and imprisonment. All 
other persons implicated, whose names did not appear, 
yo declared pardoned at the intercession of Queen 
nne. 
The chief offenders suffered at Tyburn on the 21st 
of April 1534, meeting death calmly, as we are told; 
receiving a fate most necessary and most deserv 
yet claiming from us that partial respect which is due 
to all persons who will risk their lives in an unselfish 
cause. For the nun herself, we may feel even a less 
qualified regret. Before her death, she was permitted 
to speak a few words to the people, which at the 
distance of three centuries will scarcely be read without 
emotion : 

‘Hither am I come to die,’ she said; ‘and I have 
not been the only cause of mine own death, which 
most justly I have deserved, but also I am the cause 
of the death of all these persons which at this time 
here suffer, And yet I am not so much to be blamed, 
considering that it was well known unto these learned 
men that I was a poor wench without learning, and 
therefore they might have easily perceived that the 
things which were done by me could not proceed in 
no such sort; but their capacities and learning could 
right well judge that they were altogether feigned. 
But because the things which I feigned were profitable 
unto them, therefore they much praised me, and bare 
me in hand that it was the Holy Ghost and not I that 
did them. And I being puffed up with their praises, 
fell into a pride and foolish fantasye with myself, and 
thought I might feign what I would, which thing hath 
brought me to this case, and for the which I now cry 
God and the king’s highness most heartily mercy, 
and desire all you good people to pray to God to 
have mercy on me, and on all them that here suffer 
with me.’ 

And so ended, very tragically, a singular delusion 
and imposture; ended in the only way it could end, 
inasmuch as it was not successful, which, had it been, 
the kingdom must have been shaken with prolonged 
turmoil and misery, and the great event which is 
called ‘the Reformation’ might have been indefinitely 
postponed.* 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN. 
CHAPTER XVIII 


Tue gloomy night-hours which, as they crept slowly 
away, brought again into distinctness shadowy images 
of terror that I had for a time cast behind me, did 
anything but weaken or allay the savage irritation 
which possessed me; and so insupportable did sus- 
pense at length become, that long before the first rays 
of the gray cold dawn looked in through the one, 
high-up, strongly barred aperture by which light was 
grudgingly admitted to the cell, I once more sprang 
out of bed and shook the snoring shoemaker till I 
got him partially awake. By dint of determined im- 
portunity, I elicited a confused, fragmentary account 
of all that to his knowledge had passed at Honfleur, 
with which I was the more content, that the master- 
fear his half-told story had evoked, was, I clearly 
ascertained, without foundation. 


* The details of this story are derived from state-papers and. 
manuscripts preserved in the Rolls House collection, and are here 
condensed and pieced together into a continuous narrative from 
Mr Froude’s History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth, Mr Froude’s lanzuage has been in great part 
adopted, as, in following him, it wou!d have been sheer affectation 


and remained only to be carried into execution. The 
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Iam admonished by a glance at the crowded inci- 
dents of the next four-and-twenty hours, and the 
rapidly narrowing space into which they must be 
compressed, to give the remainder of Sicard’s prolix, 
disjointed story in my own words: I do so, at the 
same time helping out the halting narrative with 
inform 1tion subsequently obtained. 

Captain Webbe was apprised by a note from Madame 
Dupré, left for him at Les Trois Rois, mentioning that 
Madame Broussard and daughter were already in 
Honfleur, but, to the best of the writer’s belief, were 
not aware that Miss Wilson and herself had arrived. 
Madame Dupré had also learned through a chattering 
servant at her lodgings in the Rue du Marché, who 
was well acquainted with the people at the Toison 
d@’Or, that Madame Broussard, calling herself Madame 
de Bonneville, had been followed from St Malo by a 
fiery-tempered young man, who had made quite a 
scene at the hotel, and loudly accused the lady, in the 
hearing of several persons, of being a confederate with 
the ‘scélérat Webbe’—a phrase which he had twenty 
times repeated. Madame Dupré added, that the 
wench’s garrulous gossip had given rise to vague 
feelings of alarm and distrust in Miss Wilson’s mind, 
which, if not set at rest, would, to say the least, cause 
the postponement of her marriage with Mr Harry 
Webbe. 

A glimpse of Sicard as he passed a window of Les 
Trois Rois, not only shewed Webbe the fiery-tempered 
young man that had made a scene at the hotel, but 
suggested to his fertile ingenuity a ready means of 
dissipating Maria Wilson’s suspicions; a result which 
the impressionable, enthusiastic bootmaker, after being 
thoroughly crammed with instructions, cautions, and 
promises, completely achieved. All essential prelimi- 
naries being arranged soon after noon, it was finally 
settled that the wedding should take place at the 
French Protestant chapel at seven in the even- 
ing of that same day. The bride and bridegroom 
being British subjects as well as Protestants, the civil, 
which should have preceded the sacerdotal ceremony, 
and would have required certain formalities to be 
previously complied with, was not deemed to be 
essential by the officiating minister; and Webbe kept 
of course whatever doubts he might have felt upon the 
subject to himself. Madame Dupré and Miss Wilson 
would be perfectly satisfied with an ecclesiastical 
marriage, and should the civil ceremony be there- 
after found essential to its validity, it could at any 
time be gone through with; his son, meanwhile— 
the only important point—being de facto the young 
lady’s husband. , Arrangements were made for the 
immediate departure of the newly wedded pair; and 
before sundown on the morrow they would, it was 
expected, be safely landed, L’Espiegle aiding, in Jersey, 
safe out of adverse fortune’s reach. 

Ten minutes previous to the appointed hour, Harry 
Webbe and Jacques Sicard left Les Trois Rois, and 
Madame Dupré and Maria Wilson their lodgings 
in the Rue du Marché in close carriages, arriving at 
the Calvinist chapel at nearly the same time. The 
minister was in attendance; and the trembling bride, 
clinging to rather than leaning upon Madame Dupré 
for support, advanced with the bridegroom and Maitre 
> aig who was to give the bride away, towards the 
altar. 

Meanwhile, the carriage had no sooner driven off 
from Les Trois Rois, than Captain Webbe sallied forth 
in the direction of Le Toison d’Or, for the purpose of 
announcing his vexatiously delayed arrival to his good 
friend Madame de Bonneville, and especially to keep, 
in nautical phrase, that dangerous lady well in tow, 
till Mr and Mrs Harry Webbe had left Honfleur many 
leagues behind them. 

The privateer captain's star was not that evening 
in the ascendant. adame was out; mademoiselle 


confined to her chamber with nervous headache; and 
Fanchette herself in a state of semi-distraction. Her 
mistress was, she feared, in the custody of justice as 
a presumedly fraudulent bankrupt, a rigour which 
the sudden closing of the establishment at St Malo, 
and her flight therefrom, would no doubt justify. To 
Webbe’s impatient queries as to the grounds of her 
apprehensions, Fanchette replied that since about 
noon, madame had been in a state of wild excitement, 
going in and out as if crazed with rage or terror; that 
about an hour before Captain Webbe called, several 
gendarmes had come to the hotel, and demanded to 
speak with Madame de Bonneville, who, after a brief 
private parley, left the house with them, and had not 
since returned. 

Webbe’s explosive malediction indicated a truer 
interpretation of Madame de Bonneville’s furious 
excitement, and her departure in company with the 
gendarmes, than Fanchette’s. It had, in fact, come to 
her knowledge that Sicard had arranged with the 
French Protestant minister to celebrate the marriage 
of a youthful Englishman and woman, who, she 
doubted not, were young Webbe and Maria Wilson; 
although, so cleverly had Sicard managed, she was 
unable to discover the whereabout either of her ward 
or the captain’s son. Thoroughly determined not to 
be foiled, she had at last, with much reluctance, 
placed herself in communication with the authorities 
of Honfleur ; and the visit of the gendarmes, whom Mr 
Tyler had caused to be despatched in hot haste from 
Havre, was the consequence. ; 

Without further acknowledgment of Fanchette’s 
frank communication than the before-mentioned com- 
prehensive execration of human kind in general, and 
Madame de Bonneville in particular, the privateer 
captain hurriedly left the hotel. Not a minute too 
soon either. The marriage-ceremony had been inter- 
rupted almost at the commencement, and Harry Webbe 
torn from his fainting bride by the rude hands of 
gendarmes, and marched off to prison; Madame de 
Bonneville remaining but a few minutes behind, to 
discharge a torrent of bitter reproaches at the insensible 
girl and Madame Dupré; which duty accomplished, 
she seized Sicard by the arm, and marched with him 
out of the chapel; greatly to that gentleman’s mysti- 
fication and astonishment, he hardly knowing whether 
he was taken into the custody or into the renewed good 
graces of his formidable relative. 

Into her renewed good graces he had, after a few 
minutes, no manner of doubt, until an hour or more 
having elapsed, he found himself at his auberge lodgings, 
reckoning up recent occurrences, and by the brain- 
clearing illumination of a quiet pipe, perceived, to his 
extreme disgust, that although he had not been per- 
mitted a word with or a glimpse of Mademoiselle 
Clémence, he had been pumped dry of every particular 
known to him concerning Webbe, concerning me, 
William Linwood, and my whereabout, which the 
wily woman was desirous of ascertaining. That infor- 
mation determined her to prevent at all hazards my 
escape to England with the proofs of her crime in my 
possession. A primd facie case to sustain an accusation 
of robbery was easily made out; and Jacques Sicard 
was recklessly included therein, when, on the morrow, 
the desperate woman heard that he had suddenly set 
out for Havre, after a stolen interview with Clémence. 
Active search, untiringly urged by the two officers who 
were maltreated in the mélée at La Belle Poule, was 
made for M. Baptiste, but without the slightest gleam 
of success; and the gendarmes were fain to content 
themselves with the recapture of Webbe the younger. 

The morning found me still anxiously, not to say 
despondently considering the chances of the future ; 
a debate which was before long joined in, though not 
much enlightened by Maitre Sicard. After breakfast, 
we adjourned to the quadrangle, which served for a 
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common exercise-ground. Harry Webbe was not with 
the there, amongst whom we soon noticed 
@ certain agitation of a hopefully expectant, if not 
positively exultant kind, presently explained to arise 
from a generally entertained conviction that the last 
hour of the empire had at length struck—a consum- 
mation which suggested a more or less well-founded 
hope that the restoration would signalise its advent to 
power by an act of clemency that would reach many 
of the inmates of that abode of crime and suffering. 
In proof of the correctness of the general belief, a 
large white flag, ‘/e pavillon sans tdche,’ as legitimists 
loved to call it, which flew out from the summit of 
the tower of St Thomas’s Church at Ingouville, 


was pointed to. 
“ de in!’ growled one of the jail 
officers—most of whom were old soldiers—as he passed 
us, and noticed the object we were gazing at, ‘may be 
welcomed by Capuchins ; but the flag of France still 
waves over the ramparts and the Hotel de Ville, and 
will continue to wave over them for a long time to 
come yet, traitors and cowards notwithstanding.’ 

It is well known, I may be here permitted to remind 
the reader, that the soldiery of France refused to 
believe, even when disbelief seemed impossible, in 
the final defeat of the empire—a sad illustration of 
which feeling was the battle of Toulouse, fought by 
Marshal Soult after he had been formally, though not 
Officially, apprised of his fallen master’s abdication. 
General Véray, a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and military commandant at Havre, was well known 
to be as stubbornly sceptical upon that point as the 
marshal, and sternly resolved, moreover, to guard 
the trust confided to him by Napoleon till la force 
majeure wrenched the sword of authority from his 
grasp. It thus happened, that whilst everybody in 
Havre, himself included, well knew that the French 
senate had solemnly proclaimed the new government, 
General Véray remained only the more fanatically 
resolved than ever to act as if Louis XVIII. was still 
@ proscribed exile, and the soil of France unprofaned 
by the footstep of a single hostile soldier. It was 
this, I knew, which excited the fears of Father Meudon. 
Still, the passionate declaration of the prison official 
did not seem to me to confirm the good man’s fears. 
The clergy of St Thomas, I must have mentally 
argued, would not have hoisted the Bourbon banner 
unless perfectly assured of impunity; and the blessed 

uences to my and mine of the change of 
dynasty, and all which that change involved, so lifted 
me, that I sprang forward with a joyous shout to 
greet poor Harry Webbe, who at that moment dismally 
emerged into the yard. 

In such a state of nervous terror was he, that he 
staggered back with a faint cry of alarm, not imme- 
diately recognising me, or at least not my purpose in 
80 boisterously accosting him. Recovering himself, 
he held out his cold shaking hand, and with a sickly 
smile returned my greeting. I told him of the great 
news, but it failed to excite a throb of hope in his 
fear-palsied heart; and when, taking him aside, I 
explained to him, as Father Meudon had to me, that 
his breach of parole would not, if he were brought 
to trial before the Bonapartist authorities, be visited 
upon him capitally, or even with severity, except to 
punish him for the death of Le Moine and his supposed 
subsequent entry into France as a Bourbon spy; the 
falsity of which charge he could, if necessary, demon- 
strate, without destroying or jeopardising me, by 
simply appealing to the testimony of Auguste Le Moine 
himeelf for its disproof—he turned sadly, impatiently 
away; and I plainly saw that to trust in his firmness 
or manly feeling, in the trying ordeal to which he 
might, after all, be subjected, was in very truth to lean 
upon a broken reed. 

All the more welcome, therefore, was the sight of 


that white flag, studded with golden fleur de lis, 
waving and glittering in the morning sunlight; I 
was half-unconsciously whistling the first bars of the 
old royalist air of Vive Henri Quatre, when I was 
politely invited by my friend the sergent de ville to 
return to my cell. 

My mother awaited me there; and her joyous 
aspect—joy-heightened by preceding grief and tears 
—confirmed my mounting spirits. The streets, she 
said, were full of gaily dressed folk, making holiday 
of the assured downfall of the imperial régime; and 
white cockades, it was said, were in the pockets of nine 
out of ten of the fickle populace; though, from dread 
of General Véray and his exasperated soldiers, not as 
yet openly displayed. 

‘This at length accomplished revolution in French 
state-affairs,’ said my mother, ‘not only assures your 
safety, but that of Henry Webbe; which, as my 
indiscretion led to his recapture, I am most heartily 
glad of. It was only,’ she added, ‘in the first moments 
of bewildering surprise caused by the intelligence of 
your arrest that your father and I were disquieted by 
the accusation of robbery—a charge which of course 
you know from the prison authorities has been already 
formally withdrawn.’ 

‘Indeed, I know nothing of the kind.’ 

‘There is no doubt, at all events, of the fact. We 
had it,’ said my mother, looking furtively around, and 
sinking her voice to a whisper, ‘from Captain Webbe 
himself, who called on us soon after it was light this 
morning.’ 

‘From Captain Webbe himself! You astonish me.’ 

‘You can’t, my dear boy, be more astonished than 
we were to find that “le bon Pierre 
Bonjean, from the neighbourhood of La Heve, called 
to inquire after the young monsieur whose life he had 
the honour to assist in saving,” was ubiquitous, indomit- 
able Kirke Webbe! Kind, excellent Father Meudon 
came in whilst we were talking together, and Webbe, 
with that instinctive sagacity which never misses a 
favourable chance, instantly avowed himself to be the 
notorious Captain Webbe, of the late Scout privateer ; 
and having thus thrown himself upon the reverend 
father’s honour, so improved his opportunity, that they 
left our house together, in furtherance of some plan 
to render Harry Webbe’s deliverance doubly sure.’ 

The sergent de ville entered to say that the ten 
minutes granted to madame, without the usual previous 
reference to superior authority, were expired, and that 
it was absolutely necessary she should go forthwith. 

‘Cannot my son leave this dreadful place with me?’ 
' she asked; ‘the charge upon which he was apprehended 
being, as you must be aware, formally withdrawn.’ 

‘It is true, madame,’ replied the officer, ‘that the 
charge of robbery has been withdrawn; but—but ’—— 
the man, I noticed, avoided my mother’s eye—‘ but 
there are certain formalities to be observed which will 
at least delay monsieur’s deliverance.’ 

My mother’s glance rested for a moment disquietedly 
upon the man’s partly averted face, and then resolutely 
putting away, as it were, the vaguely uneasy feeling 
excited by his manner, she embraced me, and withdrew; 
remarking that Father Meudon would see me shortly, 
and by that time she hoped the formalities spoken of 
would have been complied with. 

It was about half an hour afterwards when M. 
Meudon entered the cell, and startled me by his strange 
air and manner; and the more so, that he evidently 
strove to appear cheerful and unconcerned. It would 
not do. The expression of bonhomie habitual with 
him had vanished, and been replaced by the palely 
gleaming lustre which the soul, in presence of a great 
catastrophe or a mighty deed—the light of battle, for 
instance, seen on the charging soldier’s face—seldom 
fails to impress upon the most common-p.ace features. 


His greeting, too, was confused and awkward. Seating 
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himself upon Sicard’s bed, he first mechanically offered 
me his unopened tabatizre, and immediately returned 
it to his pocket, without observing that I had no 
opportunity of helping myself to a pinch, if so inclined: 
next, as hastily drawing forth two letters, he gave me 
one, saying: 

‘It is sent to you by Le Capitaine Webbe. This is 
for his son. I will deliver it whilst you are 
your own ; and return almost immediately.’ 

This was Webbe’s note: 

pear Linwoop—“ Finis coronat opus.” I 
think that was how we used to write it when I 
sported yellow stockings, and the o’erarching heavens 
shone, and dripped, at their sweet will, upon my hatless 
head: yes, Finis coronat opus, freely rendered by it’s 
the last deal and the last broadside which wins the 
rubber and the battle. Quite true; and it affords me 
much pleasure to inform you that the final, crowning 
stroke of our long tussle with the Féron has been the 
formal, explicit withdrawal of the charge of “ vol avec 
effraction” preferred against you and the bootmaker; 
shé having lodged in the greffier’s office at Honfleur, a 
circumstantial d upon oath, that the articles 
she missed, and believed you to have ‘stolen, have since 
been found: it would have been absurd, you will 
admit, for Captain Webbe and the Féron to have 
fought & loutrance till, like the Kilkenny cats, they 
had mutually devoured each other; and the final 
result is, that my son, whom the Restoration, and not 
one hour too soon, gives back to life and love—a 
handsome present you will acknowledge, if he be not 
exactly Achilles redivivus—will yet espouse Maria 
Wilson; and Monsieur le Bottier de Paris méme may, 
for any opposition on the part of Madame de Bonne- 
ville, raise Miss Lucy Hamblin to the dignity of 
Madame Sicard. Further, and to you the most inter- 
esting item of all, Madame de Bonneville, née Louise 
Féron, will make a frank circumstantial avowal of the 
fact and manner of the abduction of Mrs Waller’s child ; 


upon the reasonable condition of being guaranteed 


against a criminal prosecution. Thus then terminates 
with a flourish of trumpets our tragi-comedy, the 
green curtain ringing down upon—The Recovery of 
the Lost One; A Wedding—two possibly; and an 
uproarious tag, of “ Long life to Captain Webbe, and 
may he live till he dies an admiral”—an aspiration 
which certainly beats the oriental compliment, “ May 
he live a thousand years,” into fits.’ 

‘And I am quite sure, my dear Linwood, that you 
will not wantonly jeopardise so every way satisfactory 
a solution of the difficulties in which those dear to you 
have been so long involved, by any premature boyish 
boast of your volunteered part in an affair, the real 
hero of which, but for the fortunate Napoleon-catas- 
trophe, would, there can be little question, have been 
despatched, before he was many hours older, with 
military honours, to Yours more sincerely 
than you believe, K. W’’ 

I had scarcely finished reading this curious epistle 
when Father Meudon reappeared, looking as painfully 
pre-occupied as before. 

‘This letter,’ said I, ‘from Le Capitaine Webbe is 
written in more hopeful characters than those which I 
imperfectly read upon that ominous brow of yours, 
Father Meudon.’ 

* Since that letter was written,’ he replied, ‘I have 
met with Monsieur Tyler, and gathered from the out- 
pourings of his unchristian rage that the vieur téte 
de fer, General Véray, is resolved to avenge’ the death 
of his friend, Le Moine, upon the young Englishman 
who broke his parole, should that deed of blood be the 
last exercise of his authority. I come,’ added Father 
Meudon, ‘from your mother whom the general's 
vindictive fury chiefly threatens, and I must not lose 
one precious moment in seeking to shield you from so 
cruel, so untimely a doom.’ 


‘Surely,’ I exclaimed bewilderedly—‘surely the 
general, téte de fer as he may be, eal ust dete te 
display his Bonapartist feelings by a murder—for a 
murder it would be—in the face of a government that 
will hold him responsible for the atrocious deed ?’ 

‘Let us not, my young friend, deceive ourselves,’ 
said the reverend father. ‘The sentence which may 
doom both you and your young countryman in the next 
cell to a bloody death, would not be an illegal—at all 
events, not a grossly illegal one. More than that, the 
new government has vital need of the support of the 
military chieftains, who have won so much glory for 
France, so much renown and power for themselves ; 
and you may be sure that much less legally justifiable 
deeds than the putting to death, by sentence of court- 
martial, of two Englishmen—one who had broken his 
military parole, the other a traitorous spy, it would be 
said—would not subject one of those celebrities to so 
much as a reprimand. General Véray has, be assured, 
no responsibility to fear. Still, do not be too much cast 
down. My military friend, Colonel Durand, has influ- 
ence with the general; and I must invoke his good 
offices without further delay. Farewell. God bless 
you.’ 

He left me stunned, struggling as it were to break 
through a horrible dream—hardly the less horrible 
that I felt it to be a dream—a fantasy as far as it 
concerned myself; the instinctive, unreasoning con- 
viction of my own ultimate deliverance, before spoken 
of, not having been sensibly shaken by M. Meudon’s 
revelation. Of Harry Webbe’s doom, on the other 
hand, I felt an equally unreasoning presentiment—a 
doom which, it would be said, I had largely, my 
mother in a less degree, helped to bring upon him— 
and impelled by that strong unreasoning presentiment, 
I hastened—the cell-doors being left open during 
several hours of the day to afford the prisoners access 
to the yard—as soon as I had sufficiently rallied my 
faculties, to warn and advise with the unfortunate 
young man. 

We had, I found, exchanged characters, or at least 
moods of mind and temper. He was now as cock-a- 
hoop as not long before downcast and despairing. His 
father’s letter, conveyed to him by M. Meudon, had 
wrought that change, confidently assuring him, as it 
did, that a brief interval only would elapse before he 
was liberated. 

‘Colonel Durand,’ said he, ‘who is well known for 
his “legitimate” leanings, will, my father tells me, 
supersede General Véray in the command here before 
we are many hours older. All shadow of peril will 
then have passed away, and I shall be free to imme- 
diately consummate the—the ’—— 

He checked the ebullition of his jubilant thoughts, 
and looked away, as if half afraid that I should observe, 
perhaps resent, the triumphant, almost insolent radi- 
ancy which lit up his handsome countenance. 

‘Free to consummate what?’ I sharply asked. 

‘To consummate a blessed purpose, Linwood ’—he 
had sufficiently subdued himself to calmly reply —‘ the 
accomplishment of which I shall mainly owe to your 
chivalrous generosity—my marriage, namely, with 
Maria Wilson.’ 

‘Indeed! There has, however, been already one 
slip between your lip and that cup, and there may 
be another.’ 

‘There is no fear, my dear Linwood. To-morrow, or 
possibly to-day—who 5 an !—I shall be the happiest 
of men; t to you in a great degree. Let me | 
add, whilst I think of it,’ he went on to say, ‘that. 
after calmly thinking over the suggestion you won| 
this morning, as to the course of conduct I was bound 
for your sake to pursue, in the event of a court-martial | 
taking place—of which there is now, thank God, no 
fear—I fully resolved, come what come may, never "| 


divulge that Le Moine fell by your hand.’ 
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I was amazed, dumbfounded by the fellow’s lying 
intrepidity of face and tongue, which he observing, 
and blushing to observe—he was not entirely depraved, 
it seemed—blurted out, that a man might have strong 
moral courage, however weak in merely physical 


nerve. 
*Yes, strong moral or immoral courage: I see that 


The young humbug was but momently abashed, 
and evidently quite aware of the pleasure he was 
affording me, said jauntily : 

*So confident are we all that the once interrupted 
ceremony will be definitively celebrated before another 
day has flown, that the ladies, my father tells me, have 
already arrived in Havre.’ 

* What ladies have arrived in Havre?’ 

* Madame de Bonneville and Mademoiselle Clémence, 
Madame Dupré and Miss Wilson. Immediately, there- 
fore, this hateful jail-bondage is thrown off, I shall 
enter into_that of wedlock, of which the fetters are 
Love’s own sweet constraint.’ 

‘Such sugar-plum stuff! I am almost tempted to 
believe I am talking to a girl in sex as well as heart.’ 

The only excuse I can offer for this unbecoming 
outburst is the fellow’s ill-glozed, mocking taunts, 
which his mere words fail to convey an adequate 
idea of. 

* Something I am not aware of must have occurred to 
vex you,’ resumed the simpering rascal, who was not 
at all put out or ruffled by my rudeness. ‘Ah, my 
dear Linwood, I only wish for your sake that a like 
happiness to that which awaits my acceptance ’—— 

*Two ladies,’ interrupted one of the prison officers, 
throwing wide the door—‘two ladies, with permission 
to see Monsieur Webbe, Englishman.’ 

I leaped aside into a recess, and the next moment 
in glided the bright presence of Maria Wilson. 
Harry Webbe sprang forward with outstretched arms 
to meet her, and she refused not his impassioned 
embrace. How could she, I afterwards argued with 
myself, he being her almost husband, and in bonds; 
notwithstanding, however, which palliative consider- 
ation, I have ever since taken credit to myself 
for not having forthwith murdered the fellow with 
the heavy iron candlestick upon which my fingers 
closed with homicidal foree. Madame Dupré, who 
closely followed Miss Wilson, caught sight of me, 
and imagining I was a partner in Harry Webbe’s 
cell-domicile, acknowledged me by a friendly nod, 
followed by a slight scream as I rushed past her into 
the corridor—thence to the quadrangle—anywhere 
to escape from those poniard-like caresses, vows, kisses, 
tears! 

The Bourbon flag was still flying from the tower 
of St Thomas’s Church—a great fact, to which my 
attention was directed by one of the prisoners, who 
must have supposed I had not before observed it—a 
courtesy which I repaid by a coarse malediction upon 
flag and Bourbons both. Like Mr Dickens’s vivacious 
Fanny, I was just then violently wishing myself dead 
—a state of mind not at all conducive to political 
enthusiasm. After a dozen or two furious turns up 
and down the yard, I bethought me of Sicard, and 
not seeing him, made for our cell, passing the open 
door of Webbe’s with hasty strides and averted glance, 
though it was impossible to altogether avoid hearing 
that the lovers were cooing and billing, laughing and 
weeping, all in a breath. 

I was de trop again! Jacques Sicard and Made- 
moiselle Clémence were sighing, sobbing, and em- 
bracing each other under the gaunt sanction of a 
tall, large-boned, fierce-eyed Frenchwoman, Clémence 
jumped up, blushing and confused; and Maitre 
Sicard, vainly striving to brace his voice up to a 
manly firmness, brokenly, huskily exclaimed: ‘ Ex— 
excuse this weak—weakness, Monsieur Linwood: 


I—I am a Frenchman—you—you know to the 
of—of my nails; but some—somehow there is some- 
thing in tears—the—the tears of a charming, 
amiable maiden, which—which melts the stoutest 
heart! That is positive, demonstrable!’ 

*You here!’ I thundered, addressing the French- 
woman, from whom I had not turned my eyes; ‘how 
dare you shew yourself here, Louise Féron ?’ 

‘How dare I shew myself here, Mr William Linwood !’ 
retorted the virago. ‘ Well, I dare, that’s all! Ay, 
and I shall dare much more than that, young man, if 
I find it useful or expedient to do so. Be advised by 
me—— Ah, mesdames, you are going!—our time 
must then be also expired. Come, Clémence!’ 

* Hélas!’ —— Harry Webbe, who had entered 
the cell with Madame Dupré and Miss Wilson— 


* Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
- moment white—then melts for ever. 


The measured tramp of armed men approaching along 
the stone corridor arrested his heroics, and took the 
colour out of his cheeks. ‘ Halte!’ exclaimed a hec- 
toring voice of command just without: the door was 
flung open, and at the entrance gleamed the bayonets 
of a company of grenadiers. The commanding officer 
stepped forward, bowed slightly to the ladies, and 
requested the sergent de ville and chief jailer, by 
whom he was accompanied, to point out his prisoners. 

‘They all three happen to be here,’ replied the 
sergent de ville. ‘Harry Webbe, Englishman,’ he 
continued, reading from a paper, and placing his hand 
upon Webbe’s arm, ‘capitally charged with breach of 
his parole; William Linwood, capitally charged with 
aiding the escape of said Harry Webbe, and further, 
with having travelled in France under the assumed 
names of Jean Le Gros and Louis Piron; Jacques 
Sicard, Frenchman, charged with having furnished 
said William Linwood with a false passport, and aiding 
his escape from justice.” You have them all three, 
Capitaine Dubourg.’ 

*What is the meaning of this?’ exclaimed Madame 
de Bonneville. ‘What are you going to do with these 
young men, Monsieur le Capitaine?’ 

*‘My duty, madame,’ replied the officer, ‘is to 
conduct them before a court-martial now sitting, by 
whose sentence they will be either shot or liberated 
within a couple of hours at furthest.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

Tat sociology is a science worth studying, may now 
be accepted as a truth, after the well-deserved recogni- 
tion it has had in the social conference at Birmingham. 
Was anything significant meant in selecting the town 
that makes all the muskets and bayonets for a demon- 
stration eminently favourable to peace, hostile only to 
social evils? Birmingham has already made attempts, 
after its manner, towards the solution of some social 
problems. Seven thousand of its artisans are members 
of building societies; and a number more are about 
to purchase Aston Park, containing a fine old Tudor 
mansion, about three miles from the town, to be used 
as a people’s park. Truly they have need of it ina 
place so befouled by smoke! The Mechanics’ Institute, 
which did not flourish, has been replaced by a Midland 
Institute—an architectural ornament to the town—the 
scheme of which, as its promoters believe, involves a 
principle of real vitality. 


Among noticeable items of things social, we find 
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from a recently published report, that in 1856 the 
visitors to Hampton Court numbered 161,764; and to 
Kew Gardens, 344,140.—A Normal School of Design 
is opened at the South Kensington Museum; and from 
the same establishment framed boards, striped with a 
series of colours, have been sent to various public 
institutions in the metropolis and elsewhere, to test 
the effect of the atmosphere on coloured surfaces. One 
half of each board is glazed, and will consequently be 
affected by light only, while the other will exhibit the 
combined influence of light and air. Periodical obser- 
vations of the several boards will be taken.—The 
evening classes at King’s College are re-opened; and 
at the Working Men’s College, where Rev. F. D. 
Maurice is still the principal. Observe, too, govern- 
ment are willing to allow two working-men, students 
of this college, to compete in the civil service examin- 
ations.—The designs for subways, one of the subjects 
which our Metropolitan Board of Works have had 
under consideration, are on show at the Society of 
Arts. ‘These subways are underground passages or 
tunnels along the streets, intended to receive all the 
gas and water pipes and telegraph wires, and give 
access to sewers, without disturbing the surface of the 
street—a frightful inconvenience in our busy thorough- 
fares. Some of the plans are highly ingenious, and 
embody a system of ventilation by means of existing 
chimneys. Now that the Times has had a leader on 
the scheme, we may hope that something will come 
of it.—Endeavours for the public welfare do indeed 
-|) advance, notwithstanding the ‘stringency’ in the 

| money-market and disturbance of trade: Halifax has 
| searcely got used to the novelty and pleasure of a 
| people’s park, ere Blackburn is put in possession of 
| a similar enjoyment ; and Wolverhampton, half-stifled 
by the smoke of the ‘black country,’ has started a 
Working Men’s College, with fair promise of success. 
—And last, shewing what women can do when they 
| have a mind, female clubs against celibacy have been 
formed in Var and Gironde on the other side of the 


Channel. Two hundred members constitute a club; 
| they pay an annual subscription of ten francs each, 
| which provides a sufficient dowry for the happy few 
| who may be married within the year. With such 
an unequivocal allurement, they all in time get hus- 
bands ; and to keep the club going, they continue their 
| subscriptions for ten years after marriage. 
The decimal-coinage question is not forgotten: 
‘another move in favour of it is to be made in the 
_ approaching session of parliament.—The dingy old 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital has been 
| renovated by Mr Owen Jones, and now the visitor 
|or student walks through a cheerful and elegant 
| apartment with facilities for examination heretofore 
| impossible. On the other hand, the hospital sustains a 
| loss in consequence of Dr Stenhouse being obliged 
‘to resign the professorship of chemistry through ill 
| health; his place is supplied by Dr Frankland from 
Owen’s College at Manchester, a gentleman whose 
reputation ranks high among chemists.—The Photo- 
graphic Society having taken to themselves a local 
habitation—they achieved a name some time ago— 
opened their session in their new rooms, in Coventry 
Street, which will serve for meetings, and for their 
public exhibitions. The society flourishes, and so does 
their art. Black leather is now used for photographs: 
by what is called the ‘vitro-heliographic process,’ 
pictures are taken on slabs of porcelain; and the sun 
is now made to supersede the draughtsman in prepar- 
ing wood-blocks for the engraver. ‘The block is first 
wetted with a solution of alum, and dried; then with 
a camel-hair brush is washed all over with a glue 
composed of soap, gelatine, and a solution of alum, 
which keeps the wood firm and free from damp. The 
surface for the image is then placed for a few minutes 
in a solution of chlorhydrate of ammonia, and exposed 


to the nitrate, after which the negative is laid on, and 
watched till a satisfactory impression appears, and this 
having been fixed, the block is ready for the engraver. 
This power of reproducing the images of objects 
implies, as is obvious, the most desirable accuracy of 
representation. And besides these we hear of trans~- 
parent enamel photographs, of which the picture is 
preserved by enclosure between two plates of glass, 
Nothing shews better the popular appreciation of the 
photographic art than the success of the Architectural 
Photographic Association, which, set on foot last May, 
now numbers six hundred members. As their name 
indicates, they occupy themselves with taking pictures 


. | of buildings, and at times, of engineering works; for 


which purpose the art is peculiarly valuable. What 
the Association have already accomplished may be 
seen in many print-shops: views of the principal 
public and private edifices from all parts of Europe, 
and now we are told there is ‘a certainty of the 
operations being extended into India, China, and 
other countries of Asia.’ Photography is used, too, by 
surgeons to preserve the history of a ‘ case’ by a series 
of pictures which shew the course of the disease or the 
cure. 

The Manchester Exhibition having been closed at 
the time appointed, a meeting has been held to decide 
what shall be done with the building. The question 
was left unsettled. We are glad to learn that, so far 
as can be at present ascertained, no loss will fall on 
the promoters of the great experiment—for experiment 
it was. The Exhibition was open 142 days, during 
which time it was entered by 1,053,538 paying visitors. 
The receipts from all sources amounted to L.98,500; 
the expenses will hardly be less than L.100,000; but 
the sale of the building and fittings will bring a con- 
siderable sum to the credit side. The total of visitors 
is not so great as was anticipated; this, however, is a 
result which may be looked at from the circumstantial 
as well as from the sanguine point of view. We say it 
advisedly, that the great mass of our working-classes 
lack that necessary amount of previous cultivation 
which would enable them to understand and enjoy 
such a collection of historical portraits—to say nothing 
of other works of art—as was exhibited at Manchester. 
And we should not greatly err if we included a majo- 
rity of those who claim to rank above the working- 
classes in the same category. We are of those who 
hold that the world will not go one jot the faster for 
being driven, and that education has much to do before 
the time shall be ripe for the influence of pictures. 
Meanwhile, we record that a statue has been erected 
to Madame de Sevigné at Grignan ; to the poet Moore 
—Tom Moore—at Dublin; one in bronze by Steell, 
in Edinburgh, to the second Viscount Melville; and 
one on horseback to Lord Hardinge, in the court-yard 
of Burlington House. This is about as congruous a 
situation for a warrior, as the front of the Horse Guards 
would be for a statue of Sir Humphry Davy. Luckily, 
the equestrian figure is only to remain within the 
precincts of learning and science for three months, to 
be a sight for the Londoners, before it is shipped to 
its ultimate destination—Calcutta. 

Mr Alvan Clark of Boston, United States, has made 
a discovery highly interesting to astronomers: it is, 
that certain stars in some of the northern constellations 
which have hitherto been regarded as single, are, in 
fact, double; and it brings matter to that important 
question respecting the changes stars undergo which 
are perceptible only after the lapse of years. Struve of 
Pulkowa, whose survey of the heavens is well known, 
did not observe the stars here in question as double when 
he was constructing his stellar charts.—Of discovering 
little planets there is no end; we are now at the forty- 
ninth, to which the French astronomers have given the 
name of Pales ; the forty-fifth is Eugenia, in honour of 


the empress. Will the emperor bestow his name on the 
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fiftieth? or are globes not bigger than Paris too small 
for his ambition ?—Photography is to aid astronomy 
yet further, and with a view to initiate a method 
of determining the positions and magnitudes, the 
Society of Sciences at Haarlem have offered a prize for 
the best photographs of stars. Whether Mr Bond of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, will gain the prize, we know 
not; but he succeeded so well some months ago in 
tographing portions of the heavens, that the angles 
tween the stars could be measured on the plate.— 
Professor Wolf, of Berne, is about to publish tables 
of observations of the solar spots made in Italy and 
Germany during the last century; as he is satisfied that 
they confirm his views as to the periodical recurrence 
of those spots within definite terms of years.—Mr 
Porro, the skilful optician, has invented a telescope, or 
helioscope, which has no dark glasses, and in which 
the glare and heat are so effectually neutralised, that 
observations can be carried on without annoyance to 
the gazer’s eye. Seen through this instrument, the 
spots on the sun resemble bare patches of ground in 
a great field of snow.—Hansen of Seeberg is one of the 
most renowned astronomers of Europe; his Lunar 
Tables, the result of long years of careful obser- 
vation, have just been published, at the cost of our 
own government, in a large quarto volume, copies 
of which, under direction of the astronomer-royal, 
have been presented to observatories in all parts of 
the world. Herein science is benefited, and praise 
should not be withheld from those to whom it is due. 
Already, the Tables have proved of good account, 
Mr Airy having, by means of them, settled a question 
which has long baffled astronomers—namely, the exact 
date of the eclipse which took place on the day of the 
battle of Larissa. It was May 19, 556 8.c. This may 
seem a dry question; it is, nevertheless, as the astro- 
nomer-royal says, ‘valuable, not merely for its chron- 
ological utility, but also for its accurate determination 
of an astronomical epoch.’ 

Some further advances have been made towards 
utilising the electric light. M. Legrand, engineer of 
the French light-house board, recently threw a beam of 
electric light from the heights at Chaillot into the 
Champ de Mars at Paris, the illuminating effect of 
which was regarded as successful. The essential diffi- 
culty which has hitherto attended the use of carbon 
ages is said to be overcome in the new apparatus, 

which mercury is substituted for charcoal. 

Messrs Schuessel and Thouret of Berlin are exhibit- 
ing their new ‘fire-preventive,’ which is of such a 
nature that it protects alike the solidest and lightest 
of combustible substances. Small tables and other 
articles of furniture painted with it may be put into a 
large wood-fire for ten minutes, and suffer no hurt, the 
article being only ‘ partly carbonised where actually 
touched by the fire.’ ‘Wooden shavings,’ say the 
inventors, ‘prepared with our secret, being thrown 
upon a brisk fire, will not catch fire.’ Sheets of paper 
will burn only where left uncoated; muslin, linen, 
woollens, the materials of curtains and bedding, cannot 
be made to propagate fire if but once rendered proof 
by the preventive. The substance, they say, is cheap, 
and it ‘may be applied to articles mixed with the 
colour during the process of dyeing, or with starch 
during that of washing.’ The appearance of wood 
prepared with it is not altered, nor has it any 
unpleasant smell. 

Paper that will bear printing on without the usual 
preliminary wetting, has long been a desideratum; 
and we hear that such a kind of paper has not only 
been made, but that it has been worked up into 
printed books, and published. Printers of all degrees 
, will rejoice when it becomes as available as the 

ordinary sorts of paper. 
The has sailed to aid in laying down the 
| Bod Gen te Sir Charles Lyell is paying a 


geological visit of inquiry to Vesuvius: it might be 
worth his while, on the way home, to examine the 
deposits of coal and iron-ore which have lately been 
discovered at the foot of the Apennines.—Mr Henwood, 
whose mining surveys we have at times noticed, has 
lately returned from a survey of the Chanarcillo mines 
in Chili, and with valuable information for the Geolo- 
gical Society of Cornwall. His labours have thus 
taken him, in the space of twenty-three months, to the 
Himalayas, the Andes, to the Pyramids, and Niagara, 
—The use of sulphur to check the vine-disease in 
Portugal, has been found to protect the grapes at the 
expense of the wine, to which the mineral imparts a 
disagreeable flavour.—M. Trécul, in a communication 
made to the Académie, on the Circulation in Plants, 
shews that it is ‘the circulation which produces the 
vessels; in other words, that it is the function which 
creates the organ.’—A suggestion has been made that 
the horse-chestnut, being now in demand for commer- 
cial purposes, rows of horse-chestnut trees might be 
planted with profit in the rural districts, by the road- 
sides, and in avenues across commons. But the best 
farmers say that we have too many trees already, and 
macadamisers dislike too much shelter for the roads. 
Orchards, it is said, might also be formed on the slopes 
of railway-cuttings—a question for the constructors to 
decide. Some years ago we mentioned that strawberry. 
beds would be likely to succeed on the slopes; and 
travellers on the Great Western may now see straw- 
berries growing in certain places on the sunny side of 
the line. —M. Brown-Séquard, a distinguished physio- 
logist, whose name has more than once been brought 
before readers of the Journal, has demonstrated the 
view originally put forth by Haller, that the irrita- 
bility of the muscular system is independent of the 
nervous system—able to act without the co-operation 
of the nerves. He has now, he believes, established 
the fact, that the irritability ‘depends on the action of 
the blood, rich in oxygen, upon the contractile organs’ 
of the muscular system. 

Alas for the hopes of bell-founders, clockmakers, and 
campanologists! Big Ben is cracked, and just as the 
quarter-bells were all cast and ready to hang. We 
hope the accident is not ominous. On the other hand, 
the great gun, or monster mortar, as some call it, has 
been tried with astonishing results in Woolwich 
marshes. A charge of 100 pounds of powder sent the 
ponderous 36-inch shell 2250 yards; and with 150 
pounds it flew roaring far beyond the butt, and buried 
itself deep in the earth.—A patent process for blasting 
rocks by heat is announced: holes are bored in the 
rock, and then filled with a composition which splits 
the solid mass, not by explosion, but by the generation 
of a sudden and intense heat.—Accounts from Canada 
state that the works of the great Victoria Bridge at 
Montreal are advancing favourably; and that the 
booking of emigrants through from England to the 
west at one charge is quite successful. 


THE LOST DIAMONDS. 
I possessep some valuable diamonds which had been 
unset, and, as I was on a visit to Paris, I thought I 
would have them re-set. A friend—an old, dear, and 
valued friend—accompanied me to a jeweller’s to make 
inquiries as to what would be the cost. The trades- 
man, after examining them carefully, pronounced them 
to be of great value, and said the cheapest form of 
setting would come to about thirty pounds. We did 
not, at the moment, decide about it, and as, shortly 
afterwards, business compelled me to leave Paris, I 
deferred the arrangement of my diamonds till my 
return. Just before I came away, I changed my 
maid—an Englishwoman—for a French San 
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chambre, the former having matrimonial designs; and, 
consequently, not being quite willing to trust the 
stranger, I undertook to pack my jewels, &c., myself. 
For this purpose, I had my jewel-case and desk 
brought to the drawing-room, and began arranging my 
ornaments and papers. Whilst I was thus occupied, 
two gentlemen called successively; the latter being 
Dr S——,, the friend who had accompanied me to the 
jeweller’s. During the time I chatted with him, I 
took out the diamonds, wrapped them in white paper, 
tied them with narrow ribbon, and sealed the tiny 
ket with green wax. I then placed it in a small 
x, and put it into my jewel-case. At that very 
moment my maid asked if she could speak with me, 
and excusing myself to Dr S——, I left him; never, 
of — dreaming of locking up my half-packed 
wels. 
¥ I was absent a few moments, and found everything, 
apparently, as I had left it. I finished my packing, 
and the jewels remained in their hiding-places till I 
had reached, and been some days in London. Then 
the wish to have the diamonds re-set returned, and I 
went to seek them, in order to take them to Roundell 
and Bridges. I opened the case, lifted off the lid of 
the small box, and found the diamonds gone! I 
searched every other box in the case, hoping I had 
mistaken their whereabout, but no—the diamonds 
were lost. I need not say how grieved and puzzled I 
was, and how inexplicable the loss appeared. No 
suspicion, however, of the only person present at their 
packing distressed me; I should as soon have sus- 
pected my nearest and dearest relative. Some time 
elapsed ere I again found myself in Paris; and then, 
from all sides, I heard the fame of Alexis, the ‘ subject’ 
whose trance-powers approached the miraculous. A 
strong desire and curiosity awoke in my mind to ask 
him if he could, in his clairvoyant state, give me any 
tidings of my lost jewels. 
I must mention here, that shortly after my return to 
Paris, I had received my former waiting-woman back 
again, and that I now made her accompany me to 
Alexis’s house. 
We were received with great civility by the mes- 
merist, who, having thrown his ‘ subject’ into a sleep, 
desired me to place my hand in his, and ask him any 
question I chose. I obeyed, saying simply : 
‘Why do I come to you?’ 
‘Madame a perdue quelque chose.’ 
‘What is it?’ 
* Ah, je vois! A little packet it is of white paper, 
tied with ribbon, and with a green seal.’ 
I was startled. 
‘What does it contain?’ I asked. 
‘Tl contient des pierres blanches. Eh! des diamans !’ 
‘You are right; now tell me—Where have I put it? 
I have lost it.’ 
Elle a été bien 
*Volé! mais—— Can you see the thief?’ 
‘Oui, madame; il fait comme ¢a.’ And he mimicked 
80 exactly the face of my old friend, that my attendant 
exclaimed immediately : 
*O ma’am, it is Dr S——!’ 
‘What is his name?’ I asked breathlessly. 
‘His Christian name is the same as my own. I can 
see no more.’ 
Alexander was my friend’s name; the clairvoyant, 
Alexis. Need I say I left the mesmerist’s, after paying 
my napoleon, fully assured of the culpability of my 
former friend. But what could have induced such a 
man to rob me? Some dire temptation it must have 
been. I would give him every opportunity of retriev- 
ing his error, but at the same time I would recover 
my lost diamonds. The opportunity for speaking to 
him occurred very shortly. We met a few days after- 
wards, Assuming a jesting air, I laughed, and said 


. 


‘By the bye, Dr S——, when do you intend to 
let me have my diamonds? You have carried on 
ae now, and given me a severe 
right.’ 

He turned deadly pale ; there was no mistaking his 
change of countenance. 

‘Your diamonds, Mrs ——; I don’t know what 
you mean !’ 

‘Why, you know you took them the night I was 
packing up—for a jest, of course—but it is really 
time to end it now. I know it was you who did it.’ 

‘From a mesmerist, I suppose,’ said he, but without 
expressing the least indignation at the charge. ‘ Really 
some day you will go mad about mesmerism!’ 

I confessed that I had been to Alexis. 

* Well,’ said he calmly, ‘I shall go to him also. 

A few days afterwards he called on me, producing 
a written paper from Alexis, declaring that he did 
not mean Dr S—— by his description. I became 
indignant : 

‘You have bribed him to give it you!’ I exclaimed. 
‘T also have again visited Alexis, and was reproached 
by him and the mesmerist for exposing them to a 
judicial trial for what they had told me. I believe 
- have the diamonds; I insist on your returning 
them.’ 

Again he grew dead, and re : ‘I did 
not take them.’ 

I was very angry. If he had resented such an 
accusation; if he had been violently angry with me, 
or very indignant, I should have believed him inno- 
cent; but that pale, troubled face, those calm, meek 
denials! I rang the bell. ‘ Shew Dr S—— out.’ And 
turning from him indignantly, I left the room. Of 
course, we met no more. 

Years rolled on. I thought I had lost both my friend 
and my diamonds. We were again in London. One 
morning my husband wanted something I had in my 
dressing-case. I carried it into his dressing-room, 
seated myself, and began looking for it. At length I 
opened the little box, memorable for having held the 
small white paper 1. My husband will tell you 
that the next moment I startled him by a cry. 

* What is the matter, Emily ?’ 

*Oh!’ I gasped, ‘the diamonds—the diamonds!’ 

Yes, there they were: they had never left their first 
hiding-place. It happened thus: The box had a 
deep lid, the green wax was still wet when I shut it 
down; it adhered to the lid, and remained there. 
Every time before, when I had removed the lid, I had 
put it down as I took it off—the top upwards. Now, 
by a strange chance, I turned the top down, and behold 
the diamonds were within it. I leave you to imagine 
how grieved I was at my unjust suspicions of my dear 
old friend. If I had known where to find him, I should 
at once have written to beg his forgiveness. Happily, 
I at length heard of him. I was invited to dine with 
an old East Indian friend, who on my arrival said : 

‘I have an old friend of yours staying with me—Dr 


*Iam so glad. Shall I see him?’ 

*No. I told him you were coming, and he said he 
would dine at the club, for that you would not sit in 
the same room with him.’ 

‘Did he tell you why he thought so ?’ 

‘No; he said you were angry with him.’ 

The meek, generous-hearted man had never even 
hinted at the cruel injustice I had done him. As soon 
as I returned home, I wrote him the most penitent 
of notes—and was forgiven. Thus I recovered both my 
friend and my diamonds; but I have never quite 
forgiven mesmerism for the pain it caused me; nor 
can I to this day explain by what unaccountable 
means Alexis was able to tell all about my loss, and 
yet to be so grievously far off the truth. 


I must add, that I went to a juge about the diamonds, 
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and he would have given me_a writ on Dr S—, but 
old friendship prevented me from exposing him in any 
way. How rejoiced I was that I had not done so! 


VULGAR ERRORS IN LAW. 
Verbal and written guarantee.—It is commonly believed 
that-if-a man accompanies his friend to a shop, and passes 
his word for the debt he may there contract, the guar- 
antee is good in law. But this is a mistake : the purchaser 
is the to whom credit is given, and the other can 
take the debt upon himself only by means of a written 
promise. 
Tender in payment.—If you offer to a creditor what 
you conceive to be the just amount of your debt, you 
think you have made a legal tender; but that depends 
upon your discretion in making it. If you clog the offer 
with any condition, even the stipulation for a receipt in 
full, it is invalid: a legal tender, to be good, must be 
entirely unconditional. 
and silver as tenders.—Various good stories are 
told of revengeful debtors tendering in copper money the 
sums they were compelled to pay, and at so critical an 
hour of the day that their busy creditors would almost 
rather have done without. But this is all fudge. Copper 
coin is not a legal tender when the debt is of an amount 
that can be paid in silver or gold ; and even silver is not 
legal to the amount of more than forty shillings. Bank of 
England notes are as good a tender as gold; but they 
again are convertible on demand at the Bank into gold at 
the mint price. 

Civil liability of drunkards.—We all know that offences 
against the person are held to be aggravated rather than 
otherwise by their being committed under the influence 
of intoxication; but it is less known that a drunkard is 
securely bound by his written deeds. The signature of a 
drunken man is vitiated only when the drunkenness was 
produced by the contrivance of those to whom the bond 
was given, or when the intoxication went the length of 
depriving him entirely of reason. 

Plants belong to the ground.—When you give up your 
oceupation of a garden, and do not choose that the 
trees and shrubs you have planted should become the 
property of the landlord, you are tempted to cut them 
down if you cannot remove them. Don’t; or you will 
subject yourself to an action at law. Leave your own 
flowers, too, and your own box-borders, or else prepare to 
stand the consequences of a contravention of the law. 

Ladies, mind what you are about !—A lady thinks her 
property is her own till the marriage-knot is tied: but 
she is mistaken. From the moment she has accepted 
the offer of marriage, everything she possesses, or is 
to possess in reversion, becomes the property of her 
intended; and no deed involving its transfer, executed 
by her in the interval before marriage, is valid. The 
reason is that the intended covenanted for herself and 
her havings at the moment of the engagement, and she 
-has no right to disappoint him.—These items are con- 
densed from Mr Timbs’s Popular Errors Explained, and 
serve as a specimen of the useful and sometimes curious 
information to be found in the book. It may be well to 
remark that, being matters of English law, they are not 
necessarily applicable to Scotland. 


POSTAGE ENVELOPES, 


M. Piron tells us that the idea of a post-paid envelope 
originated early in the reign of Louis XIV. with M. de 
Velayer, who in 1658 established (with royal approbation) 
a private penny-post, placing boxes at the corners of 
streets for the reception of letters wrapped up in envelopes, 
which were to be bought at offices established for that 
purpose. M. de Velayer also caused to be printed certain 
forms of billets or notes, applicable to the ordinary busi- 
hess among the inhabitants of great towns, with blanks, 
which were to be filled up by the pen with such special 
matter as might complete the writer’s object. Pelisson, 


that ‘he abused the privilege which men have of being 
ugly,’ was amused at this kind of skeleton 

ence; and under the affected name of Pisandre, he filled 
up and addressed one of these forms to the celebrated 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi in her pseudonyme of Sappho. 
This strange billet-douzr is still extant; one of the oldest, 
we presume, of penny-post letters, and a curious example 
of a prepaying envelope.—Quarterly Review. 


THE DARK HOUR ERE THE DAWNING. 


Sue rocks her baby to and fro, 

Crying aloud in anguish wild: 

‘I cannot bear that deadlier wo, 

So, God of mercy, take my child.’ 
Poor soul! her act belies the prayer 
She breathes into the midnight air— 

It is before the dawning. 


For while she speaks, her arms enfold 
The babe with a still tighter clasp; 
As fearing Death, so stern and cold, 
Should hear, and rend it from her grasp. 
She knows not—were that dark hour past — 
Of hers, tis doomed to be the last, 
The one before the dawning. 


You had not wondered at the prayer, 
If you had seen that hovel poor, 
And known what she had suffered there, 
Since first the grim ‘ wolf’ forced the door : 
But the prayer sped; the widow’s pride, 
Of sickness—not of hunger—died, 
An hour before the dawning. 


Half thankful, half remorseful, now 

This only treasure, hers no more— 
Tears raining on its marble brow, 

She lays upon her pallet poor, 
Then whispers: ‘ Would J too might die, 
And so together we should fly 

To seek a brighter dawning.’ 


The dawning came, and with it brought 
Tidings of friends, and wealth restored ; 
They fell scarce heeded, as she sought 
The little corpse, and o’er it poured 
Her wild lament, her ceaseless moan 
That such had found her all alone— 
No child to share the dawning. 


A hungry bee will strive to sip 
Sweets even from a faded rose : 
Thus hangs she on the pallid lip 
So long, one almost might suppose 
That she is striving with her breath 
To thaw away the frosts of death, 
Which yield not to the dawning. 


And now she murmurs day by day : 

*O God, that I had learned to wait ; 
*Tis so much harder than to pray, 

As I have found, alas! too late. 
I might have deemed the worst was past, 
And that dark hour must be the last, 


The one before the dawning.’ 
Buck. 
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